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LARGEST VIEW OF COMMUNISM. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., April 15, 1866. 
T is a fact to be noted, that however persons 
may improve their condition by Associa- 
tion, the relief gained in this way can be only 
partial and imperfect so long as they are sur- 
rounded by a world of sin and misery outside 
of them. It is impossible for any collection of 
persons to isolate themselves wholly from the 
fortunes of existing society ; it is impossible to 
escape a degree of communism with evil, so 
long as evil reigns in the world. 


WAR A COMMON EVIL. 

In the case of the O. C., for instance, it 
has had to suffer, in common with others, the 
consequences of the late war. Though it es- 
caped wonderfully from the draft, and was 
comparatively exempt from the trouble and 
anxiety suffered by many from the loss of 
friends, yet it has been obliged to pay enor- 
mous taxes for the war, and has had its pro- 
ductive business in some branches almost 
broken up by it. That is one specimen of 
the way in which evil may persecute us 
through our involuntary connection with a na- 
tion that does not obey the Jaw of truth and 
peace. However much asociety may earn and 
deserve prosperity of itself, so long as it forms a 
part of the body ofa nation, industrially or other- 
wise, so long itis linked to the nation’s fortunes 
and must share the evils that come upon it. 

THE WOE OF PANICS. 

Again, 2 Community cannot by isolating it- 
self, or by any effort of mere personal improve- 
ment, escape from the miseries of the false fi- 
nancial system that rules the world. Paul 
says of those that will be rich, that “ they fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.”” There are mil- 
lions of people who are thus trying to get rich, 
and falling under the consequences of so doing. 
Why should there not be periodical revulsions, 
convulsions and paroxysms, in a great social 
body that is thus drowning itself in hateful 
lusts? Yet a Community, by its financial rela- 
tions, is a part of this same body in spite of 





itself; andits daily bread, consequently, is at 
the mercy of these convulsions. 
PESTILENCE ABROAD. 

Next, what chance is there for a Communi- 
ty to secure permanent comfort in a world 
that is cursed by disease and pestilence ? 
*‘ Old Bones,” in the shape of cholera, is even 
now shaking his dart over the whole country. 
From whence does he come? From India 
and the great Mohammedan dens of corrup- 
tion in the East. The pestilence which is 
coming is as indiscriminate in its sweep 
as are financial panics or taxation. It is not 
confined to one nation or ten nations, but takes 
the circuit of the world. In view of such an 
enemy, what is a Community like the O. C. 
todo? We may sit down and chuckle over 
our prosperity in forming a little isolated cir- 
cle of our own; but in so doing we forget that 
so long as pestilence remains among men, the 
wolves are after us, and that we shall have a 
continual struggle to keep out of their jaws. 


THE AGGRESSIVE POLICY. 

We must raise our ambition. We may as 
well make up our minds not to try to isolate 
ourselves from the world (for we cannot do it 
if we would), but to turn back upon it and con- 
quer it. One way to seek to escape from evil 
is by isolation ; another, and the only effectual 
way, is, by ‘ taking the bull by the horns”— 
by destroying evil at the source. The O. C., 
considered as an attempt to escape from evil 
by isolation merely, will prove a failure ; but 
considered as an intrenched camp from which 
to commence the organization of an army for 
the conquest of the world, it will be a grand 
success. If there are persons who wish to 
join us for the sake of escaping from the dis- 
tresses of the world merely, they should un- 
derstand that they are on the wrong track. 
But if their desire is to engage with us ina 
great war—to get where they can practise dis- 
cipline, organization, military subordination, 
and so commence a preparation for pushing 
the conquest over evil to the borders of hell, 
then they are moving properly, and we want 
their help. Within the next ten years I want 
to shoot forth an organization that will reach 
clear into the very dens from whence the chol- 
era issues. 

POLITICS OF HADES. 

There are political influences at work in ref- 
erence to this death question of a world-wide 
character, arising from the. varying interests 
of parties concerned. Hades being the cor- 
poration of the dead, what objections can it 
have as a political body to the working of pesti- 
lence and war, so long as these agencies tend to 
promote emigration to its realm and to fill up 





its population? The Spiritualists too, deriving 
their inspiration from that quarter, may be sup- 
posed to be quite lenient towards agencies for 
the sweeping off of mankind. ‘Their teach- 
ings betray a hankering for suicide, and under 
them one could have no heart to fight pesti- 
lence, famine and war. Thus, so far as Ha- 
des has influence in this world it operates to 
raise up a copperhead party who secretly, if 
not openly, favor the reign of death. The ef- 
fect of Hadean politics is on that side. 


RESURRECTION POLITICS. 

On the other hand, the resurrection sphere, 
with a true and intelligent view of its own in- 
terests, proposes to redeem the world from 
evil. Its plan is to come back into the world, 
and in some manner, either directly or by 
proxy, enjoy all the good things that God has 
made here. The men and women of the resur- 
rection have none of that sickly, sentimental 
spiritualism that wants to get rid of material 
things. Thus the politics of the resurrection 
sphere are clearly in the line of our in- 
terests, and against pestilence, famine and 
war. The political combination in favor of 
life and peace, and against death and evil, is 
two to one. 

COMMUNISTIC POLICY. 

We must shape our politics in such a way as 
to perfect this alliance with Christ and the up- 
per world. We must assume that they are in 
favor of our remaining here and taking pos- 
session of the world for them, and that their 
help and strength will be available to us for 
this purpose. We must start a party here 
that, joining them in purpose and faith, shall 
swear that the devil’s works, including war, 
pestilence and famine, shall be abolished from 
the earth. 


SHAKER COMMUNISM. 
Ill. 
HE Shaker organization has some strong 
points well worthy of study by all who ad- 
mire their success, and we will endeavor to pre- 
sent those which seem to us the strongest : 

1. A leadership which has supreme authority, 
and is above the criticism of subordinate mem- 
bers. This is certainly essential to every true 
organization. It is essential to a pure business 
organization: how much more to a vital com- 
munity! Every harmonic growth must have an 
organizing centre, which is all-superior and all- 
controlling. Unity and equality are incompati- 
ble. One must be sacrificed to the other. The 
Shakers are wise enough to know this, and make 
a prime virtue of veneration. You may not ac- 
cept their leaders, but you must find leaders that 
you will honor as the Shakers honor their elders, 
if you will have a harmonious Community. 

2. Theocratic mode of election. Their leaders 
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are not chosen by popular vote, but the superi- 
or appoints the inferior. From the time of 
Mother Ann, who received her appointment, it 
is claimed, from Christ, each ministry has been 
appointed by its predecessor. In this, the 
Shakers take for their example both the Jew- 
ish and Christian dispensations. God appointed 
Moses, they say, and Moses appvinted Joshua. 
God also selected David from the sons of Jesse, 
and David selected Solomon. It was when 
the Israelites departed from this manner of suc- 
cession, that they were plunged in political 
troubles. Under the gospel dispensation, Christ 
chose his apostles, and these apostles appointed 
their successors ; and it was when the primitive 
Christians began to elect their own bishops, say 
they, that the unity of the church was destroyed. 

The Shaker government is on this wise: The 
Ministry at New Lebanon is called the Head of 
Influence, and is sovereign over all the commu- 
nities of the sect wherever located. It is com- 
posed of four persons, but one of the four is 
pre-eminent ; he appoints the other three, and 
has power to depose them at will. Ile has su- 
preme authority. The other three are his ad- 
visers and assistants. Ile appoints the minis- 
try of every other community, and also the 
trustee in whom the property of any commu- 
nity is invested, and lastly his own successor. 
Each local community has a ministry after 
the model of the mother church, which has 
power to appoint subordinate officers—elders 
and elderesses whose duties are spiritual, and 
deacons and deaconesses whose duties are tem- 
poral. The deacons and deaconesses are subor- 
dinate to the elders and elderesses, as the latter 
are to the ministry. Throughout the whole 
society, the inferiors report to the superiors. 
Authority is transmitted from the head down, and 
one rank obeys another. Now this species of gov- 
ernment may be called a despotism, but there is 
no doubt it is more like the kingdom of heaven 
than democracy is; and it is certainly in vain 
to project a Community without a “Head of 
Influence” that shall in some way get the con- 
fidence of the people beyond criticism or ap- 
peal. 

8. Entire consecration of property and ser- 
vices. Those who come into the “ full privi- 
lege” of the order lay every thing at the feet 
of the ministry, never to be reclaimed. We 
find three classes of members; first, novi- 
tiates, who receive the doctrines of the Sha- 
kers, and conform to their general requiremeuts 
and enjoy their spiritual oversight, but who on 
account of family embarrassments remain out- 
side and manage their own temporal concerns. 
Second, a class who live in the Communities and 
unite in their labors and worship, and give them 
the wse of their property, perhaps, but who on 
account of heirs in the world, or for some ac- 
ceptable reason, retain the ownership of it and 
the right to withdraw it, without claim of inter- 
est. Then there is a third class, who make an 
entire consecration of their property and ser- 
vices to the society, cutting themselves off from 
any claim of restitution or compensation. The 
following are articles of the covenant signed by 
this class. 


Article IV. We solemnly and conscientiously 
dedicate, devote and give ourselves and services, 
together with all our temporal interest, to God 
and his people; to be under the care and direc- 
tion of such elders, deacons or trustees, as have 
been or may hereafter be established in the 





church, according to the first Article of this cov- 
enant. 

Article VIII. As the sole object, purpose and 
design of our uniting in a covenant relation, as 
achurch or body of people, in gospel union, 
was from the beginning, and still is, faithfully 
and honestly to receive, improve and diffuse the 
manifold gifts of God, both of a spiritual and 
temporal nature, for the mutual protection, sup- 
port, comfort and happiness of each other, as 
brethren and sisters in the gospel, and for such 
other pious and charitable purposes as the gos- 
pel may require: Therefore, we do, by virtue 
of this Covenant, solemnly and conscientiously, 
jointly and individually, for ourselves, our heirs 
and assigns, promise and declare, in the presence 
of God and each other, and to all men, that we 
will never hereafter, neither directly nor indi- 
rectly, make nor require any account of any 
interest, property, labor or service, which has 
been, or which may be devoted by us, or any of 
us to the purposes aforesaid; nor bring any 
charge of debt or damage, nor hold any de- 
mand whatever, against the Church, or against 
any member or members thereof, on account of 
any property or service given, rendered, devoted 
or consecrated to the aforesaid sacred and chari- 
table purposes. 


This is admirable. Here is faith and aban- 
donment that only noble souls could conceive. 
Here is the element of power and success, and 
we need not wonder that the Shakers have done 
exploits with this whole-souled devotion. 

4. Labor voluntary and honorable in all. This 
is what the Shakers profess. They say there is 
no law or compulsion necessary in regard to 
work among them; for such a spirit of indus- 
try pervades the society, that a lazy person can- 
not long abide in it. They rely on the force of 
conscience to secure industry. Their ministry, 
elders and deacons, all have some manual occu- 
pation in which they engage when not occupied 
with the duties of their particular calling. 

5. Children subdued. One grand principle of 
the Shakers is, that children who are governed 
by their parents, acquire the power of self-gov- 
ernment, which is like the rudder to a ship, and 
worth more on the sea of life than talents cr 
knowledge or riches. In their system of educa: 
tion, obedience is the grand lesson for early 
childhood. Next in order is moral and religious 
training; and lastly, intellectual training, which 
it is true the Shakers hold in doubtful estima. 
tion. Weagree with them that obedience is the 
first lesson, and religion, or the fear of God, the 
second; but on this basis we believe in a univer- 
sity-educatién, the most liberal possible. They 
are right in deprecating learning as worse than 
nothing to the wicked, but they should know its 
value to the good. H. 


MY FIRST TRIP TO MICHIGAN, 
i. 

UR next place of destination was Monroe, 

distant, I think, twenty or twenty-five 
miles, all the way through the woods, by way 
of an old Indian trail. The path was generally 
straight, and so narrow that we had to march 
Indian-file fashion. In some places it was worn 
down three or four inches into the ground, which 
would make no difference to the Indians, who 
always toe inward when walking, but to us of 
the outward-toeing persuasion, these places were 
uncomfortably narrow to walk in. I was the 
only one of four in company, that carried a gun ; 
rather poorly armed I thought, in case a band of 
Indians should take a notion to waylay or rob 
us, for I could not help thinking that in such a 








wild looking region as that, there must be In- 
dians; and I sometimes caught myself looking 
round to see if an Indian was not pointing his 
rifle at me from behind some large tree; but my 
imaginations proved groundless, as we all arrived 
safe and sound at our journey’s end before sun- 
down. Monroe we found to be an old settled 
town situated on the river Raisin, five or six 
miles from its mouth at the head of Lake Erie. 
There were more Yankees in this place accord- 
ing to its population, than in Detroit. 

- We stopped here for the night and left again 
the next morning about eight o’clock for Tecum- 
sch; the distance I have forgotten. Our course, 
however, lay in a westerly direction, and for 
some distance, not far from the river. About 
eleven o'clock we stopped at a house to make 
inquiries, and were told that there were settle- 
ments on the way ; so we traveled on, calculat- 
ing to dine at the next house we should come to. 
After several hours’ walking, finding ro signs of 
a settlement, we began to surmise that by hook 
or by crook we had failed to take the right road. 
Nevertheless, we decided that we had traveled 
too far to think of retracing our steps, and so 
pushed on—our keen appetites operating as a 
spur to hasten us furward until near sundown, 
when we were, through sheer exhaustion, com- 
pelled to slacken our pace. Presently, we came 
to a small river without bridge or other means 
of crossing. We ran up and down the bank in 
hopes of finding a fallen tree or flood-wood on 
which we could cross, but all to no purpose ; 
and we then searched out the most favorable 
spot and prepared to ford the stream. Expect- 
ing soon to find a resting place, we did not stop 
to remove any of our clothing, as we should 
have done, but dashed across with boots and 
pants all on. We soon saw our mistake. The 
weather being quite cool, our wet boots and 
papts became uncomfortable, besides mak- 
ing us heavier for traveling. Presently it be- 
gan to grow dark and the sky became overcast. 
The road was a mere wagon-track cut through 
the woods. Hitherto we had been able to steer 
clear of the mud-holes, but it soon became so 
dark that in order to save ourselves from bruised 
heads and sore shins from the adjacent trees, we 
were obliged to splash through mud and water 
in the middle of the road. 

About nine o’clock in the evening a light was 
seen flickering through the woods. It appeared 
like a torch in the hand of some person ap- 
proaching us, and | thought of Indians, but when 
we got within hailing distance we called out, and 
received the answer of “A friend.” As we 
drew near, we discovered two men with a team 


‘and wagon ; one of them was walking forward 


of the team swinging a firebrand to light the 
way and enable the driver to steer clear of the 
trees. They at once inquired how far it was to 
a settlement ; we answered that we could not 
tell, that we had traveled since eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and they were the first human be- 
ings we had seeu since that time. We now in- 
quired how far we should have to go before we 
should find inhabitants, and received a similar 
answer. They had traveled since four o’clock 
and had not seen a house save an unfinished and 
uninhabited log-house standing in a small clear- 
ing, and distant, they judged, about five or six 
miles. “ Where did you get your firebrand ?” 
we inquired. “ About a mile back, where it ap- 
peared some Indians had encamped, but they 
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were gone.” This looked a little suspicious; 
however, a council was called, and the men with 
the team decided to encamp as soon as they 
could find water for their horses, and we conclu- 
ded if possible, to reach the deserted log-house 
and stop there for the night. 

On we went, poaching through the mud and 
water for two hours longer, when we reached 
the clearing, without accident, about eleven at 
night, and in the almost thick darkness began 
searching for the house by dividing off and each 
taking a different route. After running into nu- 
merous fallen tree-tops and brush-heaps, | came 
upon the house, and notified the rest accord- 
ingly. We found the house roofed, and the low- 
er and part of the upper floors laid, but with no 
fire-place or chimney. We however built a 
large fire before the door, in front of the house, 
and proceeded to dry our wet clothes. We had 
traveled hard from morning until that time of 
night without a mouthful to eat, and had noth- 
ing to fall back upon for a supper, except a sin- 
gle partridge that I had shot during the day. 
After resting a little, having occasion to walk 
out in the clearing, I stumbled in the dark upon 
something under my feet, and putting my hand 
to the ground, I found I was in a patch of tur 
nips. I pulled up some, and carried them to 
the fire; the men took out their knives and be- 
gan to cut and eat the turnips. On further 
search I stumbled upon potato-hills, and soon 
had a hat-full of potatoes, dug out with my hands, 
and carried them to the fire also. We were all 
right now; this was grand luck. Meantime, 
one of our companions had not been idle. In 
rummaging about in the house, he found part of 
a candle and a small iron kettle. He lighted 
the candle, and proceeded to make further search. 
In one corner of the house he found a barrel, 
and, putting his hand into it he took out a box, 
and opening it, behold, ajunk of salt-pork, of 
about twenty pounds weight. This was more 
than we could have hoped for, and we now set 
about getting supper in good earnest. We 
found a well, or rather, a hole dug in the ground 
ten or twelve feet deep, from which we man- 
aged to get some water with which to wash and 
boil our potatoes, using the iron kettle. We 
then fried a liberal supply of the pork in the 
vessel, and presently sat down to a rare supper 
ot pork, potatoes and gravy, with appetites that 
a king might covet, and | think we all felt 
that in our extremity Providence had favored us. 

After supper, each sought some comfortable 
place to sleep. I found a piece of board, and 
placing it alongside the house where the fire 
shone warm upon me, was soon in the land of 
Morpheus, unconscious of the fatigue or hard- 
ships of the day, or care for the future. Du- 
ring the night, however, I was suddenly awak- 
ened from my slumbers by the unearthly cry 
of a large hoot-owl perched on the limb of a 
tree near by, probably attracted to the spot by 
the light of our fire. My first thought said, 
Is it the yell of Indians? No—the well known 
hoot at the end of his ery, dissipated all thoughts 
of the kind. 

The fire had burned down, and I felt some 
chilly. I stirred up the fire and looked about 
for my companions, but not a man was to be 
seen. I concluded they had found it rather un- 
comfortable sleeping, under the circumstances, 
and deviding to go on, had called me, and, sup- 
posing I was awake, had gone away and left me, 





I however decided not to leave my quarters un- 
til daylight, and went to work and built upa 
good fire, and seating myself in the door-way, 
felt a little disposed to criticise myself for be- 
ing such a sleepy-head as to allow my compan- 
ions to get away without my knowing it. Pres- 
ently I heard a noise, somewhat between groan- 
ing and snoring; whether human or unhuman I 
could not tell. The fire now shone brightly, 
and I searched around in the house, but nothing 
was to be seen. Again I heard the noise, and 
as I sat leaning back in the door-way, I cast my 
eyes overhead, when behold, the heels of a man 
appeared protruding beyond the partly laid up- 
per-floor. It appeared that after | had gone to 
sleep, our inquisitive companion, continuing his 
explorations, had clambered up a ladder on to the 
upper floor, and found there a bed of hay and 
some blankets, where 1 now found my three 
companions snugly ensconced. 

As soon as it was fairly light, we left our 
lodgings and started on our way. 
ten miles we came to Tecumseh. The name 
was pretty much all there was of the place. | 
think there was a saw-mill and three or four 
houses. The country now alternated between 
heavy-timbered ‘and, and oak openings; and we 
met with settlers more frequently. We found 
quite a settlement at Ann Arbor; Ypsilanti 
was then a smart little village. After spending 
three or four weeks in the interior of the terri- 
tory and accomplishing the object of my visit, 
I returned to Detroit, and taking the last boat 
of the season for Buffalo, set my face homeward. 


After going 


H. T. 


FACTS ABOUT MEMORY. 

O I or do you, reader, ever utterly forget 
anything ? I have to 
deprecate what is called a “ poor memory.” It 
is a personal trial, and sets me to thinking. The 
point which troubles me is that I am unable, at 
will, to recall what I do know, or rather what | 
once knew. Is it the effect of “old age?” Is 
it true that the lapse of forty-five summers has 
brought such fruits? If so I will not quarrel with 
the fact. Neitheram I content to submit supinely 
and without investigation to such a conclusion. 
No, that is death; and there is a better way. 

On the whole, I must qualify my confession 
a little; for sometimes my memory serves me 
satisfactorily, and this gives me hope and stimu- 
lates my inclination to think on the subject, and 
my endeavors to get at the truth about it are 
strengthened. 


This is a question. 


As a Bible man, my first recurrence of 
thought is to the promise of Christ to his fol- 
lowers: “The Coinforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” Here isa sheet-anchor to begin with, 
and with it I defy the wind and hail of unbelief, 
the stupor and imbecility of old age, and the 
cold gravitation of “natural laws.” That pledge 
is just as available to-day as it was the moment 
Christ uttered it. An inspired memory was and 
is one of the “greater miracles.” There may 
be buffetings and discouragements, but the “ sin- 
gle eye” of faith brings with it the fruition of 
hope. 

But what are the suggestions of science, phys- 
iology and experience on the subject? For af- 
ter all, there is no real conflict between these 














and the principle of Christian inspiration. 
There are indications that any and every 
thought fairly impressed upon the mind is never 
obliterated. Our mental susceptibilities are 
such that every thought that we receive is pho- 
tographed on the brain as positively and accu- 
rately as any likeness can be transferred by the 
solar rays to a plate of glass. This is the proba- 
bility in the case. Dr. Carpenter, in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology,” tells the follow- 
ing story: “ A woman, during the delirium of 
fever, continually repeated sentences in langua- 
ges unknown to those around her, which were 
found to be Latin, Greek and Hebrew, chiefly 
of the Rabbinical dialect. Of these, she stated 
herself, on her recovery, to be perfectly igno- 
rant; but on tracing her former history, it was 
ascertgined that in early life she had lived as a 
servant with a clergyman, who had been accus- 
tomed to walk up and down his passage, repeat- 
ing or reading aloud sentences in these langua- 
ges, which she must have retained in her mem- 
ory unconsciously to herself.” 

In further explanation of the phenomena of 
memory, Dr. C. says: “There seems much 
ground for the belief, that every ideational state 
which has ever transiently occupied the con- 
sciousness, 1s registered (so to speak), in the 
cerebrum, and may be reproduced at some sub- 
sequent time, although there may be no con- 
sciousness of its existence in the mind during 
the whole intermediate period.” This statement 
is confirmed by the testimony of persons who 
have been partially drowned, but were after- 
wards restored. Ihave a friend who in pass- 
ing through this experience of partial drowning, 
declares that every transaction and thought of 
his past life was made to pass before his men- 
tal vision. 

These facts, the objector may say, are based 
upon abnormal conditions, and hence are not ap- 
plicable to persons in the ordinary possession of 
health. Let vs see about that. In the case of 
the servant girl above alluded to, these Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew sentences, it appears, were 
imprinted upon her memory, and it is at least 
possible to conceive of other conditions besides 
that of temporary insanity, to develop them. 
The question then arises, How ain | to remem- 
ber things while ina normal state of health ? 
Heving a “ cerebro-spinal nervous system” that 
is a receptacle of all thoughts and impressions, 
how can I make it render them up to my use 
when wanted? The answer may be, 

Ist. By the help of the will. Not in a di- 
rect. way, however. The process is too subtle for 
that. But indirectly, by fixing the attention on 
some one or more ideas counected with the par- 
ticular circumstances or thought I wish to re- 
produce. In this way I recollect on several oc- 
casions to have gradually refreshed my mem- 
ory with poetry and songs which at first were 
quite unavailable to me. Neither is it neces- 
sary that intellectual consciousness should be 
altogether concerned in the affair. How often 
have you tried to recall something to mind, and 
for the time being failed, but afterwards, with- 
out any effort of the will whatever—the atten- 


tion being elsewhere—the desired thought 
would unexpectedly flash before you? The ex- 


planation is simple. By the first action of the 
will the machinery of the brain (so to speak) 
had been set in motion, with reference to that 
particular thought, previously 


stored away 
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within its archives, and in due time, by a nat- 
ural law, the process of recovery was complet- 
ed and the desired thought was made to ap- 
pear in the consciousness. It is said of Daniel 
Webster that his remarkable mental power was 
attributable to this automatic action of his brain. 
He never hesitated for want of historic incidents 
with which to illustrate his subjects and demon- 
strate his propositions. Dr. Carpenter also sys- 
termatically relied on this method of recollect- 
ing things. 

2d. By the aid of inspiration. And after all 
this is the most reliable and profitable method 
of making our mental treasures available—not 
excepting the use of the memory. For there are 
some things, I might say many, which you and | 
wish to forget rather than to remember, and we 
need the direct help of Christ to accomplish it. 
But we must give time for it. God is in no 
hurry. I will remember that. B. 


A NEW TONIC. 


I NOTICED in a late Crcutar, an article 
from the Herald of Health recommending 
mathematics for use in hygiene. I have so much 
faith in this medicine that I think there is room 
enough for a new pathy, and if ever I turn phy- 
sician I think I will be a mathematicopathic 
doctor, 

I will advertise to cure all disorders of the 
nervous system—weak head, weak eyes, weak 
back, sleeplessness, irritable sensibilities, morbid 
imaginations, tendency to insanity, &c. &c.—by 
a course of mathematics, instead of a course of 
water-treatment or gymnastics, or any kind of 
bodily exercise. 

I will employ arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and the higher branches, according to the consti- 
tutions of my patients. 

They shall take the medicine in doses of 
twenty minutes at first, if they are too weak to 
bear more, and increase the dose as they improve, 
for they certainly will improve. 


Now some may think that study of any kind 
is a queer remedy for weak head and weak 
eyes. Well homeopathy is full of paradoxes 
you know, and my system shall have this grand 
paradox, that study is the best cure for a weak 
head. 

I knew a lady once, whose nervous system 
was utterly disordered ; her head and eyes were 
so weak that a very little reading would bring 
on distress, and she would tire of the hearing 
of a book in halfan hour. She had the head- 
ache so much that she certainly thought her 
brain was softening, and was not only in fear of 
insanity, but what is worse, idiocy! Her whole 
health was very much affected. Well, a scien- 
tific friend, who saw that her attention ought to 
be powerfully diverted in some way, persuaded 
her to begin the study of thorough-bass, which 
as a science, may be considered a department of 
mathematics. She wished to please him, and 
took Marx’s Musical Composition, and kept it 
on her bed, and studied it by minutes at first—a 
half an hour perhaps in all day. It won upon 
her appetite very fast, and her eyes and head 
improved in proportion, and she fairly wriggled 
out of a complicated nervous derangement, by 
following the dominant seventh to its resolution, 
and meandering through the keys with the 
chord of the diminished seventh. 


have found that while the study of the langua- 
ges strains and taxes my eyes, the study of alge- 
bra strengthens them. My philosophy about it 
is this: mathematics is the true brain-tonic, 
and the eyes grow strong with the head. At 
the same time, according to my own sensations, 
there is less excitement of the nerves of the eye 
in the processes of mathematics than in the 
committing of words. This would seem to 
agree with the phrenological theory of the loca- 
tion of the organ of language. 

It would be impossible to tell how many dis- 
eases originate in egotism, in the life eating up 
itself through morbid introspection or unsatis- 
fied ambition. Not only nervous diseases, so- 
called, but dyspepsia and various disorders re- 
sulting from indigestion, may often be traced to 
the false action of the attention, ever working 
over one’s own thoughts and sensations and ex- 
periences. Now you cannot conceive of anything 
farther from this vicious self-reference, than 
mathematical science. It is pure as crystal 
and as the very azure of heaven; high as the 
stars, above the tarnish of human imperfection. 
The sin of Adam has not breathed on it. You 
cannot give it your attention without being 
drawn out of self, and purified in your life. 

Let a person whose thoughts have spun around 
himself till he is shut up in a cocoon and is sick 
for want of sunshine and the breath of heaven, 
once set himself resolutely to the study of 
mathematics, and 1 can promise he will find 
himself emerging from his murky closet, and a 
miracle going on in his health right off. “The 
truth shall make you free ;” and though we can- 
not call mathematical, science the truth par ez- 
cellence, yet set off against sickly moodiness, it 
is saving truth, health-giving to mind and body. 

+. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

N. Y. Brancu.—Our associate, E., met on Broad- 
way a Mr. J , whom the Oneida folks will re- 
member as a stout gentleman who once called there 
with others, and while the Orchestra was perform- 
ing for his benefit, went to sleep. He did not know 
that E. is connected with us at all, but for some 
reason began talking about ‘the Oneida Commu- 
nity, said they were very nice folks, very nice 
folks indeed ; that they had an office where all the 
men went at night, and each got a ticket numbered 
to correspond with a roam, in which he was to sleep 
with the female occupant, etc. E. said this made 
him feel mischievous, and he drew out Mr. J. 
pretty fully. MMr.J said he didn’t know about 
all this personally, but an intimate friend of his 
did, and had told him all about it. Finally E. said, 
“ Well, call up and see me sometime.” ‘“ Where?’ 
“335 Broadway, Room 45, office of Oneida Commu- 
nity.” “Are you connectedwith them?” “ Yes, my 
wife and children ate at the Wallingford Branch 
and I’m a member.” “ You don’t say so!” sai 
J , looking white. ‘“ Yes, and I don’t know 
who your intimate friend is unless he is the devil, for 
all this stuff you’ve been telling meis a lie from be- 
ginning to end.” At this point E. passed on, leaving 
J with a meditative expression on his coun- 
tenance. 

Church Game.—Attending the Rev. Dr. C——_——’s 
church on Sunday with my waggish friend Allen, we 
were seated, as strangers, on a platform in front of 
the pulpit. During the eloquent clergyman’s prayer, 
a rat of very large dimensions—a New York rat— 
came out of a hole near the pulpit and made himself 
quite conspicuous to the congregation. After no- 
ticing him for atime, Allen, :n the faintest of whis- 
pers said to me, “They lack one thing in this 
church.” “What is that?” “One of Newhouse’s 
Superior Steel Traps !” 




















I myself, have suffered with weak eyes, and I 


sping are en deshadille in consequence of having been 
partly remodelled last fall, and the work being stil] 
incomplete. The border next to the road is terraced 
with a bank of turf on which a new fence is being 
built... .Or1s C. KetLoce and Junius HAWLEY are 
the farmers here the present season. ...The setting 
of strawberry-plants engages the attention of our 
contributor H. J. §8.....Wild-flower parties on the 
alert for the first spring-blossoms have been search- 
ing up a secluded glen threaded by a trout-brook, for 
the trailing arbutus. A bunch of these flowers now 
on our table diffuses a delightful fragrance. ...Mrs. 
BraDLEy, Miss MAuLory, TEMPLE and LEoNoRA 
(children), have left for Oneida, and in their place we 
have C. W. UNDERWoop and C. Marks from Oneida, 
and a lady and three children from New York.....A 
young man who had become “sticky” to a favorite 
gun in a manner to hinder his improvement, was ad- 
vised to give it up, and did so.....A young lady wag 
criticised for lack of earnestness, and for retaining 
popularity with her class by suppressing her convic- 
tions, when they should have led her to the duty of 
sincere reproof. It is bad economy to base .our 
friendships on anything but plain truth... .It is vaca- 
tion now at Yale, and we have our two students at 
home for a few weeks....A gentleman visiting us 
who has been a student of socialism, in Europe 
and America, said the day he spent here, by con- 
firming his long-cherished ideals, was the happiest 
of his life. 
SEED CORN. 
I. 

EING in a mood somewhat earnest, I once felt 

an impulse to stop a man in the road’ and ask 
him if he had brought any news from God. But see- 
ing the humor of my situation, I at once took care 
to strangle the question that was rising to my mouth. 

I now think it would not be well for a sane man 
to go into the street to ask such questions, unless, 
perchance, he dares to be laughed at, or unless he 
wants to see men shrink away from him as from a 
satirical humorist, who has no sympathy for their 
hunger and darkness. Let him wait till spring, in- 
stead, and then ask the budding year if it brings any 
good news from God. 

The coming of spring is of vast moment in the 
agricultural districts, and to the northern lumber- 
men and fishermen who are waiting for the streams 
to break up. Its chief value with me, however, lies 
in the fact that it brings the report, or rather con- 
firms the old report, that God is well, and that the 
universe is just as sound as ever. The sun whirling 
upward toward its summer place, the fields and 
streams cleared promptly for action, the grass sprout- 
ing up with all its ancient power and freshness, all 
these show an unabated vigor—show that God is not 
getting feeble. Indeed, there are signs that things 
in general are gaining somewhat in health. There 
are new houses building on the sites of the old ones 
the towns are spreading a little; and in some places 
there is more clover than before; and, methinks, 
there is more hope and power in the hearts of those 
who are trusting Christ to link them to a God who 
never fajls, and to a universe that is in no danger of 
bankruptcy. 

God is well; therefore the universe is sound at 
the core. Here is a fact, if well looked at, that shall 
heal your maladies. Hang it up in your memory 
where it will keep green like a sprig of live-forever 
that is stuck in the crack of a ceiling. 

Iterate, reiterate, 
Snatch it from the hells; 
Circulate and meditate 

That God is well. 
Get the singers to sing it, 
Put it in the mouths of bells, 
Pay the ringers to ring it, 

That God is well. 

Ii. 

If you have met disaster, keep still until you know 
that it is not a splendid success; after that, let your 
silence be still more profound. How do you know 
that we havea right to celebrate our defeats by 
verse, or to set our despair to music? I know there 
are plenty of people who stand ready to give some 
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titudes in defeat and who go down singing. It 
would perhaps be more sincere for such to go out 
shrieking and struggling. 

The pheenix, that bird of fable, is said to have per- 
ished amid flame and song; but it always sprung to 
life again from its own ashes. Therefore let no man 
sing of death and defeat in this life, unless, per- 
chance, he happens to be a son of God, dying in the 
hope of the resurrection. It were better then that 
he should think of living. 

More clearly to show the thing we are talking 
about, we now invite the reader’s attention to a few 
stanzas, that have perhaps already gone to the book- 
makers: 

WHAT'S THE USE? 
“There was a time when I had higher aims, 

Than thus to lie among the flowers, and listen 
To lisping birds, or watch the sunset’s flames 

On the broad river’s surface glow and glisten. 


“There was a time, perhaps, when I had thought 
To make a name, a home, a bright existence ; 

But time has shown me that my dreams were nought 
Save a mirage that vanished in the distance. 


“Well, it is gone: I care no longer now 
For fame, for fortune, or for empty praises ; 
Rather than wear a crown upon my brow, 
I’d lie forever here among the daisies.” 


These are apparently the words of ease and poetic 
content: to the inner sense, they are the voice of 
defeat and weariness. With such strains of minor 
music coming to us monthly, weekly, daily, would it 
be strange if they did not catch the ears of some 
who should fall a moping and think it an idle thing 
to till a farm, or build a shop, or raise a Bible-house ? 
It is a matter of joy that some of us are too wise, 
some of us too strong, and many of us too coarse, 
even, to be affected by such pathos. 


Let us not be charged with dealing with sarcasm 
when we say that our poet must have been dead a 
long time before he stopped writing, and before any 
bells were tolled for him, or before his undertaker 
was called in. We say it soberly, for it is a discrim- 
ination important to our own welfare—important to 
that of some others, perhaps. At this moment we 
have to repress the sympathy we feel for a sinking 
man, and are compelled to go about our work like 
an earnest person who only stops to brush away a 
tear with the knuckles of his hand. 


“The Revelation” speaks of those who had “ over- 
come by the word of their testimony.” Our poet, 
on the other hand, seems to have been one of those 
who stand in danger of being overcome by their 
own words. 

The fault with much of our literature is that it is 
dead literature ; the literature of defeat, not to say 
unbelief and half-uttered despair—the voices of dead 
men who persist in talking. To think of a man ped- 
dling his own defeat and thereby making it some 
sort of victory for himself! To us it must always be 
a defeat, be it never so well told. The time was 
when dead men stopped talking; now they keep 
right on—telling their stories, singing their songs 
and weaving their verse, 

Tn view of all this, let us make a covenant with 
each other to keep still, should we ever find that we 
are dead. 

IV. 

Living in a time when men are getting at fact and 
truth by processes neither inductive nor deductive, I 
have partaken somewhat in its movements, and I 
have sought to increase my knowledge by observa- 
tion, imagination, intuition and guessing. At one 
time I was curious to know how the trees feel, and 
of what the dumb creatures are thinking. Some of 
my discoveries were surprising to myself—even 
startling, and from which I was fain to draw back, 
though they were exceedingly vague in outline and 
intangible. I will only stop here to say that I once 
got at 

THE VIEWS OF A WOODCHUCK. 
I deem it very good luck, 
That I’m only a woodchuck. 
For I never have to travel, 
All the world over, 
On stony roads and gravel, 
To get my beans and clover. 


I’ve no friends with axes 
To grind. 
Nor a king with taxes 
To bind. 
I keep no crusts upon a shelf ; 
Forin the winter I can nurse myself. 
I shut my doors 
To stop the bores, 
And sleep the while, 
To save my stores. 


As for my evil 
Tis but the wheat and the weevil. 
Guns, traps, and gins, 
May greatly vex me; 
And other sins 
May all perplex me; 
But I'll. not care the chirp o’ the sparrow, 
Which dips, and darts like an arrow 
O’er banks of cinque-foil and yarrow. 


When I’m done with my bones, 
I’ll give them to the stones, 
That have made me a home, 
And go to brighter zones. 


I deem it very good luck 
That I’m only a woodchuck 
T. B. 


N the 30th and 3ist of March, during the time 

when the moon was eclipsed, I had a very sin- 
gular experience ; and although short in itself, yet it 
will perhaps be worth narrating. A very interest- 
ing point is raised by it, which I think is worthy of 
further elucidation. 

On the evening before-mentioned, I sat up until 
the shadow of the earth began to steal over the 
moon’s surface, eclipsing a small portion of its east- 
ern limb, when I retired and fell asleep; and as the 
eclipse increased in magnitude my slumber increased 
in comfort and sweetness. In a short time I awoke, 
and jumped from bed to take a look at the decreasing 
moon, and again crept between the sheets. I again 
fell asleep with an increased comfort and enjoyment 
in rest, and again awoke, took another observation, 
again retired, and fell into a still slumber, which 
grew more and more delectable as the rays of 
the sun were shut off from the moon. When the 
eclipse had arrived at a totality, my rest was that 
which I do not remember ever to have experienced 
before nor since. No words in the English lan- 
guage will begin to express the perfect paradisaical 
composure and beatitude in which Ilay. Sleeping 
upon “beds of violets and roses” is nothing to be 
compared with it. “Truly,” said I, “if they have 
such rest in heaven, they must be happy indeed.” 
But how long did this charming rest continue? Just 
so long as the total eclipse lasted ; for as that went 
away by degrees, so the sweetness of my rest de- 
creased, and when the eclipse had entirely disap- 
peared, I found myself relapsed to my former state 
of partial inquietude. The question then arose in 
my mind, Do the moon’s rays in any way influence 
the slumbers of mankind? And it is a question 
which I would like to have brought before scientific 
minds for a fuller investigation. The foregoing is a 
truthful narration of what took place with me, and 
a very singular one it is too. 

A little coal-gas distributed through a sleeping 
apartment to poison the atmosphere, will set a per- 
son running a terrible race with the nightmare. 
Do not the moon’s rays in a somewhat similar man- 
ner have a magnetically poisoning effect upon the 
earth’s atmosphere, so as to cause an uneasiness in 
the human system? and would we not have glorious 
rest in this world, if the moon was literally burned 
up, and entirely put out of the way? I speak now 
of that which relates to the human organism, and 
not of the internal man; and throw these questions 
out, as before stated, for scientific investigation. 


c. B. G. 

Washington, D. C., April 14, 1866. 

[The moon affects the tides, and we have some- 
times thought its full beams affect the brain. This 
is the old theory of lunacy. But how this partic- 
ular eclipse could have produced such a special ex- 





perience as our correspondent describes, when the 


moon is every month eclipsed for several days in its 
own shadow, without any such effects, we don’t see. 
Why should there be something peculiar in one case 
and not in the other? Again, at the same time that 
our correspondent was enjoying such wonderful re- 
pose, two or three of our office associates (young 
ladies,) who watched the eclipse, complained that 
they were unpleasantly affected by it. On the 
whole, we guess it would be well not to get into 
& quarrel with the moon, or count on its being 
burned up at present. Ep. Crr.] 


III. 


— orchestra in the spring of 1859 had increased 
to the number of 20 or 25 instruments, and the 
music which it had at command comprised about 70 
pieces consisting of marches, quicksteps, ballads, 
patriotic airs, and a few easy extracts from the operas. 
At this time a copy of Auber’s overture to “ La Bay- 
adere,” arranged in seven parts, fell into the hands of 
some of the musicians, and by dint of resolute prac- 
tice, a few of them, led by J. H. Noyes, mastered it, 
and on April 2, of this year, performed it before the 
Community. The effect was electrifying. Many of 
the audience had never heard an overture, and the 
execution of this piece was consequently a reyela- 
tion, opening a new door to their conceptions of mu- 
sical art. They could read in its variety, its sym- 
metry, its sustained interest and its magnificent finale, 
the dramatic, or story-telling power of which music is 
capable. The light, bounding movement in six-eight 
time with which it commences is a perfect musical 
idealization of adancing-girl. The notes themselves 
dance and frolic with bewitching abandonment and 
grace. Then follows the grave remonstrance of a 
guardian or lover, who seeks to tame this wild beauty ; 
then her repentance is heard in a wail of anguish 
and remorse, which gradually diminishing to a com- 
plete pause, sounds like a child sobbing itself to 
sleep. After further escapades of the still unsub- 
dued bayadere, and a varied dialogue in which the 
sober spirit of the lover steadily prevails, the twain 
finally blend into a rapid movement, each borrow- 
ing some traits of the other, and closing in a superb 
climax of harmony. Such, as we remember it, was 
the story suggested to our ears, by this beautiful 
composition, and no wonder the taste of the Com- 
munity, after hearing it, called for more of this kind 
of music. 

In the following May, accordingly, our leader had 
arranged for the full orchestra, the overture to “ Fi- 
garo” by Mozart, (No. 75), and this was followed 
during the summer by a composition of his own, in 
the style of an overture, entitled “‘ La Bambinella.” 

In the winter of 1860 Mr. Joslyn, by appointment 
of the Community, spent several weeks in New 
York for the purpose of improving his acquaintance 
with standard music, and studying orchestral organi- 
zations and effects. On his return, he brought with 
him the piano copies of several musical works, 
among which were the overture to “Le Calif de 
Bagdad” by Boieldieu, an andante from the “ Sicilian 
Vespers” by Verdi, and Auber’s overture to “ Fra 
Diavolo” (No. 90). These and other pieces which 
were arranged for our organization, kept up the in- 
terest of practice and the enthusiasm for improve- 
ment to a high pitch. 

About this time, some of the young men being 
dissatisfied with their self-taught methods of execu- 
tion on the violin, purchased Hill’s edition of Spohr , 
and went back to the foundation, under that noted 
instructor, and by conscientious drilling on his sys- 
tem became respectable soloists. Another young 
man obtained a hundred dollars by what he consid- 
ered over-work, and purchased with it a fine silver 
Boehm flute, but by advice of others, exchanged it 
afterwards for two silver-lined ones, worth about 
sixty dollars each, which were used in the orchestra. 

The new house not being then built, lack of room 
was a difficulty in the way of private musical prac-. 
tice. The following from the Oneida Journal, prin- 
ted in the CrrcuLar of Feb. 9, 1860, touches upon, 
this particular: 

“Tnnumerable are the perplexities of an Associa- 





tion so full of conceits as this, with so little room! 
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that everybody will not know it by heart before we 
are prepared to bring it out? Where shall we go to 
scrape our first lesson on the fiddle, or to bolt our 


first brayings on the horn? Where shall our com- 
mittee on such a subject meet? Where can we 
gather for this or that? The school-room is one 
good place. The desks can be piled at one end and 
leave a respectable hall for whatever exercise you 
please. The dining-room will answer your purpose 
for a dancing lesson, if you will help hurry up the 
chores and be at some trouble to move the central 
table. The printing-office is an occasional resort 
out of hearing. If we have any proper Academy of 
Music, it is the dairy-house! Quartette clubs and 
amateur violinists find a retreat there, and our par- 
lor performances are often importations from that 
quarter. Some chilly dormitory will do on a pinch. 
When there is a will there is a way, and we con- 
trive after all, by dint of accommodation and organ- 
ization and the stratagems of necessity, to find 
places for all improving pursuits.” 

On the 4th of July 1860, a concert was given at 
which an admission fee of 25 cents was asked, the de- 
sign being to raise money for procuring new instru- 
ments, music, &c. It was the only time the Commu- 
nity musicians ever took pay for their services ( ex- 
cept in the case of a variety-entertainment given in 
1863 for the benefit of the poor), and was nearly a 
failure, as probably it deserved to be. 

In the fall of this year, the orchestra derived con- 
siderable benefit from the training of Mr. Felix 
Shelling, a Swiss music-teacher, who, with his fam- 
ily lived at the Community for several months. His 
specialty was vocal music, the guitar and piano- 
forte; but as a general critic, he also taught the or- 
chestra delicacy of ear, and increased attention to 
exact intonation. He arranged for it Pruch’s fine 
song of the “ Alpenhorn,” and under his manage- 
ment several “ Home Concerts,” vocal and instru- 
mental, were given during the winter of 1860—61. 

During this year, rapid progress was made in the 
character of the musical selections and in their exe- 
cution. It is true that still the bass-drum would oc- 
casionally come in with a resounding thump at the 
wrong place, spoiling a delicate cadenza, or the clar- 
rionet would get something in its throat, and emit a 
suppressed squeak like a distressed duck. The flutes 
were sometimes refractory and refused to come into 
perfect tune with the other instruments; the violins 
would get a habit of breaking a string in the midst 
of a solo passage, and the tenor horns seemed some- 
times to grow louder instead of softer as they should 
have done. But spite of all this our music improved. 
During the summer of 1861, such was the influx of 
visitors, and their urgent calls for music, that the or- 
chestra played every day a half hour after dinner, 
and almost always to an audience of strangers. 
During the heats of summer this was quite a tax on 
the good nature, as well as the physical strength, of 
the performers, who being mostly working-men, 
could appreciate as well as anybody the value of an 
ours’ rest at mid-day, but who instead of taking 
their nooning in the usual way, went directly from 
dinner to rehearsal. One player on a wind-instru- 
ment insisted that he was likely to ruin his health by 
blowing so much after dinner ; and once or twice in 
the stress of business, the conductor, lacking time to 
change his working-costume, went through his part 
in shirt-sleeves and overalls. But inspiration held 
us to the work; we laughed at, encouraged and 
criticised each other, and went on. 


Tne CAMELS OF TExAsS.—The San Antonio (La.) 
Herald reports that Major Coopwood has purchased 
the forty or more camels introduced into Texas some 
eight or ten years ago, and expects to start with them 
in bjs caravan for California in a short time, loading 
them with some four or five hundred pounds each. 

a SS ae —-Evwe. Post. 

Gop owns all things ; and the age of harmony is to 
come when men shall recognize and install him as the 
distributor of good; i. e., when they shall become 
reconciled to what is actually the fact. God is the 
distributor of all things, and he will and does re- 
ward every man according to his works. When we 


thoroughly submit to that truth and become recon- 
ciled to it, we shall then come into harmony with 
God, with ourselves, and with all around us. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLVIII. 

N the last chapter I left myself and family on 

board the steamer bound for New York. Our at- 
tention, as may well be supposed, was given thought- 
fully to that opportune letter from Mr. Noyes, causing 
both joy and grief to our bleeding hearts. It was a 
matter of consolation, not to say of joy to us, that we 
had made a successful retreat from a battle-field that 
had witnessed our disgrace and downfall, but not our 
destruction ; and, in doing so, had acted in harmony 
with the advice that was on its way to us from Mr. 
Noyes. On the other hand, it was a source of grief 
to us to see that our conduct and bad management 
of ourselves had brought reproach upon the most 
glorious cause that ever engaged the attention of 
man, and sorrow of heart to one who had sacrificed 
aii that this world holds dear, upon the altar of that 
cause. 

The next morning after leaving Rondout, found 
us again in the city; having been absent only six 
months, though it seemed to usa period of six years. 
The mother of Mrs. Cragin appeared glad to sce our 
faces once more, giving us a cordial welcome to her 
home; for she believed we were Christians, notwith- 
standing her opposition to our peculiar views and doc- 
trines. That we had had trouble with the Smiths, 
and that too of a serious nature, her motherly and 
womanly instincts readily divined ; but she possessed 
the Christian virtue of minding her own affairs, and 
leaving the business of acting the inquisitor to the 
uncivilized. The first important matter that occupied 
our attention, wasa reply to that truthful and sincere 
letter from Mr. Noyes. In my answer I assured him 
that I could, and would, by the help of God, cut off 
aright hand or pluck out a right eye if offensive to 
the truth; that no earthly ties, no family affection, 
no love of kindred, wife or children or friends, should 
deter me from following him, neither should worldly 
friendship paralyze my faithfulness to the pure and 
glorious gospel that Christ has given to the world; 
that my heart was too full for utterance on paper, 
having for so long a time been under the ban of si- 
lence; and therefore that nothing short of a personal 
interview would satisfy the demands of my inner 
nature, or bring relief to my overburdened soul. 1 
assured him that as soon as circumstances would per- 
mit I should do myself the pleasure of paying him a 
visit. 

I then handed ry letter to Mrs. Cragin, after the 
reading of which she penned the following post- 
script : 

“ Since the fatal charm has been dissolved, I see how 
I have been deceived and duped, and taught to be- 
lieve that I was in an inner circle where it was right 
and pleasing ta God to do whatI did. * * * * 
I never, in my heart, turned aside from the promise 
I made to you when you was at our house last spring. 
Again and again I asked Mr. S$. if you would be 
pleased with our course (for I had terrible misgiv- 
ings), when he assured me that you would, and that 
he himself would tell you, &c. Quilty as I am, I 
have been miserably deceived and deluded by him. 
But whatever I am, or whatever becomes of me, I 
do love the gospel of Jesus Christ better than any- 
thing else, and prefer myself to declare that I wish 
none to consider me a friend of the gospel until my 
deeds make it fully manifest. I am reaping the 
curse of trusting in man, and I deserve it. It was 
the instruction I received to lie and deceive, that first. 
began to open my eyes. Ido thank God for the 
judgment that has overtaken me, and is compelling 
me to see my errors, and making me, from my inner- 
most soul, condemn them, even if I am to be sent to 
hell at last.” 

A brief review of the six months’ conflict through 
which we had passed, may not be regarded as in- 
appropriate at this stage of our pilgrimage to a state 
of spiritual freedom. It‘appears from the records of 
our subsequent history, that we were destined, 





(Mrs. C. and myself,) to be the humble co-workers, 





with others, in forming the nucleus of Bible Com- 
munism, or in other words, of establishing the king- 
dom of God on earth. And te that end it was 
necessary that we should form a junction with Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes and their. associates in Putney, Vt. 
We were simply material; but ignorant indeed were 
we, of heaven’s plan of gathering and preparing that 
material for the organic structure thus to be formed, 
and first to be known, as “The Putney Corpora- 
tion.” But the invisibles understood it, and that 
was sufficient. Had we, however, been transferred 
directly to Putney, instead of Rondout, it would 
have been, as I can now imagine, an unwise policy 
on the part of the invisible administration. Freight- 
ed as we were, with marriage idolatry and exclu- 
siveness, superficial morality, religious self-righteous- 
ness and Pharisaism; besides being deeply soaked 
in the city spirit, neither Mr. Noyes nor the pow- 
ers over him, could have made us available in the 
service of the truth, without a great amount of 
trouble and hard labor. The machinery for remoy- 
ing these evils from us was provided elsewhere. The 
snare with which we were caught, at Rondout, was 
a contrivance of the evil one for our total extinc- 
tion. But the superior sagacity of the good powers 
outwitted the evil one, by making his infernal ma- 
chinery serve the valuable purpose of washing us 
and freeing us from much egotism; knowing too, 
that some day, we, as converted souls, should regard 
that fiery ordeal by which we suffered the loss of all 
things in this world, as a rich and lasting blessing to 
us. To prove that this theory of good and evil 
providences or powers to which human beings are 
subject, is not an imaginary one, I will relate some 
facts which to my mind fully justify the premises 
assumed. 


It will be remembered, perhaps, by those who 
have read the religious history of J. H. Noyes, that 
he formed the acquaintance of Abram C. Smith, then 
ot Newark, N. J.,in the summer of 1835. Mr. Smith 
was then an itinerant Methodist preacher. He 
received the new ideas cautiously, at first, but gradu- 
ally embraced the entire Perfectionist platform. 
Subsequently, James Boyle and Charles H. Weld 
visited Newark and formed the acquaintance of this 
new convert to the unpopular faith. About a year 
from this time, in the fall of 1836, Mr. Noyes paid a 
second visit to Newark. It was during this visit at 
Mr. Smith’s, that Mr. N. wrote that judgment letter 
to Weld, which was afterward published in the ap- 
pendix to Mr. N.’s “Confessions of Religious Experi- 
ence.” Boyle had at that time, virtually abandoned 
the cause of holiness, having ceased to be a preacher 
of its doctrines, and hired himself out to Smith asa 
harness-maker. During the interval between Mr. 
Noyes’s first and second visit to Mr. Smith, the latter 
had lost his first wife and taken a second, the woman 
already described in the account of my experience 
at Rondout. Boyle and Weld had more or less agen- 
cy in bringing about this second matrimonial alliance. 
Boyle married them, and probably Weld baptized 
them with his own spirit of disobedience and un- 
faithfulness to the truth. At any rate, Boyle and 
Weld so thoroughly magnetized and possessed Mrs. 
Smith as to make her a medium of their apostatizing 
proclivities. And, under such influences, she became 
well fitted to be the seducer of her husband into a 
spirit of sensuality and deception, which led to the se- 
duction and downfall of Mrs. Cragin. Moreover, I 
cannot resist the conviction that it will be found in 
the final adjudication of that singular drama acted at 
Rondout, that both Mr. and Mrs. Smith were victims, 
as well as agents, of the spirit of Charles H. Weld. 
After the failure of Weld to retain his supremacy 
over Mr. Noyes in the spiritual field, so graphically 
described in the letter already referred to, it was but 
natural for the former, under the writhing of his dis- 
appointed ambition, to seek revenge on Mr. Noyes, 
by demoralizing and corrupting those who were 
destined to be his helpers and co-laborers in the 
truth. 

Then again, as the representative of the Moral 
Reform Society, I merited the judgment that came 
upon me at Rondout. The Advocate of Moral Reform, 
the organ of that Society, had shamefully abused the 
sacred truth of God as revealed in the experience 
and writings of J. H. Noyes. Its editress had wick- 
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edly accused him of holding and teaching licentious 
doctrines, without offering a particle of evidence to 
substantiate these charges. Through fear and cow- 
ardly unbelief, I allowed those false assertions and 
insinuations against a righteous man to be published 
to the world without rebuke and protest. It was 
right, therefore, that the vengeance of justice should 
strike at the head of such offending. 

To sum up our experience during this time, I might 
say that for the previous six months we hac been 
given over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
having been put into a sort of purgatory, or devil’s- 
cure process, for purging us of egotism and se)f-con- 
ceit. Being thus greatly reduced as regarded self- 
valuation, we filled a much smaller place in the 
world, after emerging from that satanic bath, than 
ever before, making us much more teachable and 
available to the powers above us and for whom we 
were created, than we otherwise could have been. 


My face was now set toward Putney. Remember- 
ing that I had a brother-in-law in Massachusetts who 
had always been very friendly to me, notwithstand- 
ing the unpopularity of my religious convictions, I 
concluded to take my family to his residence in the 
town of Uxbridge, at a venture, and if we found a 
welcome, to leave my wife and children with my 
sister, while I visited my friendsin Vermont. Mrs. 
Cragin was ready to go any where or do anything that 
I should advise. But more particularly was she in- 
terested in my proposed visit to Vermont. Regard- 
ing herself as having forfeited all claim to confidence 
on the part of Mr. Noyes and his friends, she had 
the magnanimity of soul to do all that was in her 
power, at whatever cost of personal sacrifices, to en- 
courage me to put myself under the Vermont lead- 
er to serve the cause she still loved. The true sol- 
dier spirit possessed her yet; and if she was mor- 
ally disabled, so that she could not fight herself in 
the regular army, she was eager to see those in the 
field who could. Having spent a few days in the 
city, we again set forth, not to seek our fortune, nor 
to retrieve one that we had lost, but to find those 
who could guide us and instruct us in doing the will 
of God on earth as it is done in heaven. 

Our relatives in Uxbridge received us with much 
cordiality. They were not at all inquisitiye as to 
our past adventures or as to our future moves. My 
brother-in-law did say, however, that if I wanted a 
situation as book-keeper, agent, or whatever berth 
in business I might prefer, he would be happy to aid 
me, believing that a place to my mind could easily 
be obtained for me in that vicinity. This was very 
kind in him, and I thanked him heartily for his sym- 
pathy in our behalf. Discovering, as my old ac- 
quaintances soon did, that I still was as firm in my 
new faith as ever, they had little hope of my return 
to the old stereotype religious standard of my New 
England progenitors, which allowed of moderate 
drinking at the fountain of sin, expecting no total 
abstinence from the deadly poison, till after death, 
&c., &. My brother-in-law, however, was not a re- 
ligionist in the common acceptation of the term; 
but my sister was, and as strong as the strongest in 
her orthodoxy, expecting that in some way, she 
ceuld not tell how, the church to which she belonged 
would secure to her an entrance toa better world 
when circumstances compelled her to leave this, 
which, like most persons she would be very unwill- 
ing todo. But notwithstanding my singularly ec- 
centric religious views, as my simple belief in Christ 
as a whole savior ‘instead of a half savior was re- 
garded, they believed me to be a thorough-going 
Christian, a very good man, &c., and would have al- 
lowed me to speak in their meetings had I been so 
disposed. But I had very little disposition to preach, 
To practice—get fully saved myself—was the all ab- 
sorbing topic with me just then. I could have told 
them, however, that I had something better, more 
precious, and more costly too, than the religion of 
my forefathers. Indeed, I could have told themI 
had found the pearl of great price, and was selling 
out my real estate—my fixed property—that I might 
purchase that pearl. But I did not care to tell them 
at that time, how much it had cost me already to ob- 
tain what I had found, although the price that I had 
paid had come short of the terns that full and com- 


I think that Christ had the assurance, however, that 
the balance due him, namely, the hating of my en- 
tire ego-life, would be paid when called for, know- 
ing that the disposition was in me; that, having put 
my hand to the plough I should never look back. 
It is better, very much better, as I have since 
learned, to pay in advance, by surrendering all, sell- 
ing everything but the soul, making a clean thing of 
it in a wholesale way. 


speculations, however, a contrary theory is extant, 
which teaches that the cost of a through ticket into 
paradise has been so essentially reduced since the 
time of Christ and Paul, that one really need not 
sell anything; that one can take all his landed prop- 
erty even, and all sorts of baggage, such as house- 
hold stuff of every description, together with wife, 
children, sweetheart, and any amount of earthly 
possessions that one chooses, without extra charge; 
and that the fare is so trifling that it virtually 
amounts to a free ticket to the celestial city. Well, 
let those who choose to trust their soul’s salvation to 
a bogus ticket like that, try it. But those who thus 
go in for a cheap salvation, may possibly find them- 
selves, when it is to late too correct their mistake, on 
some down emigrant-train, conveying, I need not say 
what class of passengers, to a place in the opposite 
direction from the one everybody hopes to reach at 
last. The simple truth, however, will be found to be 
this: There isa shorter route, with better accom- 
modations and surer guides to the true Christian par- 
adise than formerly, but the fare is the same. It has 
not been abated one jot or,tittle since Christ estab- 
lished the price eighteen hundred years ago; name- 
ly: “Except a man forsake all that he hath,” sell 
everything, hate everything that belongs to the self- 


kingdom of heaven. And payment must always be 
made in advance. “He that loseth his life for 
Christ’s sake shall find it,” with a hundred-fold prof- 
it in this life—plvs persecutions; and, in the world 
to come, life, endless and blissful. 


Andrew Lee came home at evening from the 
shop where he had worked all day, tired, and 
out of spirits; came home to his wife, who was 
also tired and out of spirits. 

“ A smiling wife and a cheerful home—what 
a paradise it would be!” said Andrew to him- 
self, as he turned his eyes from the clouded face 
of Mrs. Lee, and sat down with knitted brows 
and moody aspect. 

Not a word was spoken by either. Mrs. Lee 
was getting supper, and she moved about with 
a weary step. 

“ Come,” she said at last, with a side glance 
at her husband. 

There was invitation in the word only, none 
in the voice of Mrs. Lee. 

Andrew arose and went to the table. He 
was tempted to speak an angry word, but con- 
trolled himself and kept silent. He could find 
no fault with the chop, nor the sweet home-made 
bread nor the fragrant tea. They would have 
cheered his inward man, if there had only been 
a gleam of sunshine on the face of his wife. He 
noticed that she did not eat. 

“Are you not well, Mary?” The words 
were on his lips, but he did not utter them, for 
the face of his wife looked so repellent that he 
feared an irritating reply. And so in moody 
silence, the twain sat together until Andrew had 
finished his supper. 

As he pushed his chair back his wife arose 
and commenced clearing off the table. 

“This is purgatory !” said Lee to himself, as 
he commenced walking the floor of their little 
breakfast room, with his hands thrust desperate. 
ly away down in his trowsers pockets, and his 
chin almost touching his breast. 

After removing all the dishes, and taking 
them into the kitchen, Mrs. Lee spread a green 
cover on the table, and placing a fresh trimmed 
lamp thereon, went out afid shut the door after 
her, leaving her husband alone with his unpleas- 





plete salvation demanded, as I afterwards discovered. 


ant feelings. He took along, deep breath, as 





In these days of spiritualism and psychological | 


she did so, paused in his walk, stood still for 
some moments, and then drawing a paper from 
his pocket, sat down by the table, opened his 
sheet, and commenced reading. Singularly 
enough the words upon which his eyes rested 
were, “Praise your wife.” This rather tended 
to increase the disturbance of mind from which 
he was suffering. 

“1 should like to find one occasion for praising 
mine.” Tow quickly his thoughts expressed 
that ill-natured sentiment. But his eyes were 
on the page before him, and he read on. “Praise 
your wife, man; for pity’s sake give her a little 
encouragement. It won't hurt her.” 

Andrew Lee raised his eyes from the paper 
and muttered, “Oh, yes; that’s all very well. 
Praise is cheap enough. But praise her for what ? 
For being sullen, and making your home the 
most disagreeable place in the world?” His 
eyes fell again on the paper. 

“She has made your home comfortable, your 
hearth bright and shining, your food agreeable ; 





life, he cannot procure a genuine ticket, or enter the | 


for pity’s sake tell her you thank her, if nothing 
more. She don’t expect it; it will make her 
| eyes open wider than they have for ten years ; 
but it will do her good for all that, and you too.” 

It seemed to Andrew as if this sentence were 
written just for him, and just for the occasion. 
It was the compicte answer to his question, 
“ Praise her for what?” and he felt it also asa 
rebuke. He read no further, for thought came 
too busy and in a new direction. Memory was 
convicting him of injustice toward his wife. She 
had always made his home as comfortable for 
him as hands could make it, and had he offered 
the slight return of praise or commendation ? 
Had he ever told her of the satisfaction he had 
known, or the comfort éxperienced? He was 
not able to recall the time or occasion. As he 
thought thus, Mrs. Lee came in from the kitchen, 
and taking her work-basket from a closet, placed 
it on the table, and sitting down without speak- 
ing, began to sew. Mr. Lee glanced almost 
stealthily at the work in her hands, and saw that 
it was for him that she was at work. 

“ Praise your wife.” The words were before 
the eyes of his mind, and he could not look 
away from them. But he was not ready for 
this yet. He still felt moody and unforgiving. 
The expression of his wife’s face he interpreted 
to mean ill-nature, and with ill-nature he had no 
patience. His eyes fell upon the newspaper that 
lay spread out before him, and he read the sen- 
tence : , 

“ A kind, cheerful word, spoken in a gloomy 
home, is the little rift in a cloud that lets the 
sunshine through.” 

Lee struggled with himself a while longer. 
His own ill-nature had to be conquered first ; 
his moody, accusing spirit had to be subdued. 
But he was coming right, and at last got right 
as to will. Next came the question as to how 
he should begin. He thought of many things 
to say, yet he feared to say them lest his wife 
should meet his advances with a cold rebuff. 
At last, leaning toward her and taking hold of 
the linen bosom upon which she was at work, 
he said in a voice carefully modulated with kind- 
ness : 

“You are doing that work very beautifully, 
Mary !” 

Mrs Lee made no reply. But her husband 
did not fail to observe that she lost almost in- 
stantly that rigid erectness with which she had 
been sitting, nor that the motion of her needle 
had ceased. 

“My shirts are better made, and whiter 
than those of any other maf in the shop,” said 
Lee, encouraged to go on. 

“Are they ?’ Mrs. Lee’s voice was low, and 
| had in it a slight huskiness. She did not turn 
| her face, but her husband saw that she leaned a 
| little toward him. He had broken through the 
|icy reserve, and all was easy now. is hand 
was amoog the clouds, and a few feeble rays 
were already struggling through the rift it had 
made. 

“ Yes, Mary,” he answered softly, “and I’ve 
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heard it said more than once, W hat a good wife 
Andrew Lee must have.” 

Mrs. Lee turned her face towards her husband. 
There was light in it and light in her eyes. 
But thece was something in the expression of 
the countenance that a little puzzled him. 

** Do you think so?” she asked, quite soberly. 

“ What a question !” ejaculated Andrew Lee, 
starting up and going round to the side of the 
table where his wife was sitting. 

“ What a question, Mary!” he repeated, as 
he stood before her. 

“Do you?” It was all she said. 

“ Yes, darling,” was his warmly spoken an- 
swer ; he stooped down and kissed her. 

“ How strange that you should ask me such a 
question !” 

“If you would only tell me so now and then, 
Andrew, it would do me good.” And Mrs. 
Lee arose, and leaning her face against the man- 
ly breast of her husband, stood and wept. 

What a strong light broke in upon the mind 
of Andrew Lee. Hie had never given to his 
wife even the small reward of praise for all the 
loving interest she had manifested daily, until 
doubt of his love had entered her soul, and 
made the light around her thick darkness. No 
wonder that her face grew clouded, nor that 
what he considered moodiness and ill-nature 
took ession of her spirit. 

“You are good and true, Mary, my own dear 
wife. lam proud of you—I love you—and my 
first desire is for your happiness. 0, if I could 
always see your face in sunshine my home would 
be the dearest place on earth.” 

“ How precious to me are your words of love 
and praise, Andrew,” said Mrs. Lee, smiling up 
through her tears into his face. “With them 
in my ears, my heart can never lie in the shad- 
ow.” 
How easy had been the work for Andrew 
Lee. He had swept his hand across the cloudy 
horizon of his home, and now the bright sun- 
shine was streaming down, and flooding that 
home with joy and beauty. — Unknown. 


THE APPLE MAGGOT. 

The Entomologist, a publication wholly devoted to 
insects, in answer to a correspondent, says: 

The “ small white maggot” which, as you say, “per- 
forates your apples and sometimes renders them of 
no value to use or to sell,” is most prebably the larva 
of the well known Codling moth Ni Carpocapsa pomo- 
netla), which was originally, like many other noxious 
insects, imperted from Europe, and within the last 
year or two has been very abundant and destructive, 
not only ou the Atlantic seaboard, but also in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. 


We think the Entomologist has in the above, failed 
to enlighten its correspondent in regard to the apple 
maggot. The larva of the codling moth, or what 
is generally known throughout the States, as the apple 
worm, is quite a different insect from the apple mag- 
got. Here in Connecticut, and we presume througb- 
out the New England States, both of these insects 
are very numerous, and seriously damage the apple 
crop every year, by rendering nearly one half of the 
fruit unfit for any thing, except cider, or to feed to 
swine; and leaving but very few specimens that are 
not more or less injured by one, or both of them. 
The apple maggot threatens to be more of a nui- 
sance, even, than the apple worm. It perforates the 
apple through and through, in all directions, seldom 
coming to the surface; and while the fruit perhaps 
looks fair on the outside, the inside may be a mere 
honey-comb, and entirely unfit for use. Not so with 
the operations of the apple worm, which enters the 
blossom end, and feeds around the core of the apple, 
passing out perhaps through the cheek, leaving a 
portion of the apple (if in the latter part of the sea- 
son), fit for use. The larva of the codling moth, is 
half an inch in length; while the apple maggot is 
less than a quarter of an inch. 

We are not well posted in regard to the habits of 
the apple maggot, but shal! take some pains to in- 
form ourselves, the coming season. The insect is not 
confined to the Eastern States, merely, but has 
already made its appearance in the State of New 


York, as far west as Oneida and Madison counties. 
H. T. 





BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. VI. 

yur business of the Purchasing Agency is pro- 

gressing slowly, but satisfactorily. We have 
time to study and mature our plans and methods, 
before the rush and whirl of popularity comes on. 
Orders are sporadic yet, but we have pleasure in fill- 
ing them promptly and faithfully, and so far, have 
uniformly received expressions of satisfaction and 
thankfulness from: customers on receipt of goods. 

The plan of prepayment, or sending money with 
orders, works well. Nobody complains of it. But 
we mean to make it work better. There is a slight 
hitch in the operation, from the fact that the parties 
ordering goods cannot calculate exactly what they 
will cost, and therefore, in order to be safe, have to 
send more than is necessary, thus leaving dead bal- 
ances in our hands, to be returned or kept on account. 
To remedy this, we now offer to pay four percent in- 
terest on all balances remaining with us after orders are 
Silled, (to be reckoned from the receipt of the money), and 
on all remittances without orders. This is probably as 
good as the average terms of the Savings Banks, 
since they require that deposits should remain thirty 
days in order to draw interest; and we offer interest 
on balances that are liable to be called out at any 
moment. 

How far this principle may lead toward regular 
banking, we cannot now foresee. But some of the 
effects of it on the business of the Purchasing Agency 
are easily calculated. The country merchant or 
manufacturer, as well as the private capitalist, who 
chooses to. buy goods through the Agency, can now 
send his money, as it comes in, at once to the city 
where his purchases are to be made, and keep it 
there on interest to be drawn upon as he orders pur- 
chases, instead of putting it into a local bank where 
it will draw no interest, and from which it must fi- 
nally be sent to the city with more or less extra 
trouble and expense. J. HN. 


A VILLAGE IV FUTURO. 

6 tps Oneida Community has lands for sale. It 

owns a large and fertile plain, suitable for a 
first-rate village, situated between the Oncida and 
Sconondoa creeks, on both of which streams it has 
already large factories, with several unused water- 
privileges. The Community is ready to cut up that 
plain into streets and village-lots, and make a Vine- 
land, or a Factory village of it. The soil is excel- 
lent for fruit-raising. The Commanity’s business of 
fruit-preserving will make a perpetual and growing 
market for plums, cherries, raspberries, &c. The 
Community factories, including already trap-making, 
bag-making and silk-spinning, will give employ- 
ment to many hands of men, women and children. 
Here is a chance for sympathizers. We cannot 
take into the Community all who apply; but 
men of small capital and good courage, who would 
like to settle near us, will now have an opportunity. 
Address, E. H. Hamilton, Oneida Community, N. Y. 


Tue car-drivers’ strike in New York has ended, 
the men yielding to the companies and returning 
to their work at former rates. 


Ir is said that the United States Senate, “ the most 
august body in the world,” is afflicted by the drunk- 
enness of some of its members. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON still claims to be the “ Mo- 
ses” of the colored people. 


A comMMITTEE of the Chicago Academy of Science 
have reported, after a series of investigations, that 
they find in that city only one hog in fifty to be 
wormy, and the pork-eaters can calculate from that 
to a fraction what is the danger they run from trich- 
inosis. 

At San Francisco, on the 16th inst., there was a 
terrible explosion of two boxes of nitro-glycerine, 
near Wells, Fargo & Co.’s building, which was fa- 
tal to fifteen or twenty persons—among them some 
of the first business men in the city—while many 
more were wounded; and damage was done to prop- 
erty to the amount of $200,000. 





Ir has been reported, and is now said to be offi- 
cially confirmed by the organ of the French Govern- 
ment, the Paris Monitewr, that the French army is to 
be withdrawn from Mexico in three installments, the 
first of which is to leave in November 1866, and the 
last in November 1867. 


A CRANIOLOGIST. 


A subscriber, writing to thank us for the Crrcu- 
LAR, requests us to insert his business card, which 
we do in his own words and style of composition : 


“T want you to Advertise my trade In Every Pa- 
per for a spell. I Can Exzaming Heads or mark 
Charts as well as Mr. prof Fowler or any other man. 
I hay had the trad lernt good fore twenty years. 
you print this Jest as you like. Jest Print I Can 
bee found at my office In Osceola, Lewis Co, at any 
time to Exzaming Heads and mark Charts. 

Asa W. Poo.Er.” 

In connection with the above, the writer also 
sends the names of thirteen of his “nabours and 
friends” who “wants to take” the CrrcuLaR. We 
are afraid the Professor is overdoing the thing, and 
shall wait till we hear more directly from his friends 
before obtruding the CrrcunaR gratuitously upon 
them. 

Why may a hen be said to be immortal? Be- 
cause her son never sets. 


The best way to expand the chest is to have a 
laige heart in it. 


Madame de Stael says: “ Architecture is frozen 
music.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Paul,” N. Y.—“I cannot see how your people 
can so utterly repudiate all common sense, as you do 
in believing that salvation from sin and death are 
possible, that the Bible is an inspired book [&c., 
&c. We omit the remainder of this powerful argu- 
ment, of which the above is a specimen.] If you 
call me a deist and decline to notice me I shall con- 
sider that I have the best of it.” 


We shall have to allow you that gratification, Paul, 
as we do most other anonymous writers who insist 
that we shall disbelieve as they do. 








Oneida Community, New-York Branch, 
(Short, 0. ©. N. ¥. B.,) 


Dealers in Sewing and Machine Silks, and Sewing-machine 
Needles ; Ladies’ and Gent’s Traveling Bags; Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables; and Agents for the sale of Newhouse’s Stecl 
Traps. (8 Subscriptions received for Tue Circuar. 

NO. 535 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, NEW-YORK; 
Where is also the Office of the 


Oneida Community Purchasing Agency. 


Tus Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its Manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
= chy markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow- 

ng terms: 

. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cantage, 
&*. Ifany remains over, it will be returned by mail, or placed 
to the account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 


rect. 

2: Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to b 
purchaged, and for marking and shippin; Fiber must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faith: 


ness in obeying such 
instructions; but after goods are shi in good order. all risks 
of loss or e in transportation remain upon the buyer. 


As to the rates of commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for the various kinds of goods and cnoulitns to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, wi any commission, getting our 
pay from. the sellers by discoun some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts. In other 
cases, ally of staples that admit of little or no discounts, 
we shall have to charge commissions, varying from one to five 
per cent. We can only say, our shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 





Publications for Sale at this Office. 


Tue Barean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $%00 per dozen. 


Tae Onxempa Community; A Familiar tion of it: 
Practical Life, in a Conversation vike Visitor. PB me -_ 


Tue Trarper’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 


Animals, by 8. Newhouge. With Narratives and 
118 pp. Get. Price 15 cts. oe 











